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POPULAR AND ABSTRACT TEACHING.—No. II. 


In a former number,* we endeavoured to show the superiority of 
Popular to Abstract teaching ; and we now resume the subject, as we 
are persuaded that the abstract method of teaching still exists among us 
to a large extent. Indeed the two prevalent errors in teaching out of 

_ which most others take their rise, are abstract as opposed to popular 
teaching, and doctrinal ds opposed to practical teaching: the one has 
respect to the mode, the other to the material. Abstract teaching is an 
unimpressive method of communicating truth of any kind. It is present- 
ing the kernel of truth with the shell unbroken—fighting with a sword 
unsheathed. Doctrinal teaching rests with the teaching of knowledge. 
The union of popular and practical teaching would be a holy alliance of 
the utmost yalue—the practical bringing truth to bear on every-day 
_ duties, and the popular setting the duties forth in a suitable manner. 
Yet the mere hearing of hymns and catechisms, with dry details of doc- 
_ trine, constitute a large portion of the instruction that goes under the 
name of religious. It is high time we fought the battles of the Lord with 
_ better weapons, and exorcised the evil spirits from the hearts of the chil- 
dren with other language than the meaningless formulas which the chil- 
dren cannot or will not understand. 
Some teacher, who has both skill and success in teaching the Shorter 
_ Catechism, or the Mother’s Catechism, even to young children, may think 
our opinion on the evils of abstract teaching is highly exaggerated, since 
he finds little difficulty in both interesting and instructing his pupils. But 
we ask, how does he manage this? He asks a little girl, “ Who made you?” 
_ She answers, “God ;” and then he proceeds to tell her how God made the 
green trees and the running waters, the blue skies and the little twink- 
ling stars, the bright sun, the round moon, the little birds, and the sheep, 
and the cattle, and all the men and women. Then he asks, “ Who re- 
_ deemed you?” “ Jesus Christ ;” and then he tells his wondering charge 
about Jesus coming from heaven, and being born in a stable, and being 
taken by wicked men and nailed to a cross, to save us from going to hell. 
In both cases he accomplishes his purpose, and does the children much 
good ; but it is not the Catechism he teaches. The first lesson would 
more naturally be taught from the first chapter of Genesis, and the second 
from Matthew and Luke; for such details, excellent though they are, 
_ can hardly be considered commentaries on the two questions asked. 
We think the problem of the best method of teaching, will be readily 
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solved by a practical teacher, if he will seriously consider these questions 
“What is the use of teaching? What end do I propose to myself from 
these religious lessons? If the end was to invigorate the mind by ab- 
struse speculation, or to present a clear and connected system of theology 
to the mind, the abstract method might have some claims on our attention ; 
but since the acknowledged end of all Bible teaching is the salvation of 
the soul, its redemption from the slavery of sin, and the thorough purifi- 
cation of the depraved heart, a much more direct system of instruction is 
obviously demanded. 

All religious instruction may be ranged (popularly) under these two 
heads, Duty and Motive. The law contains our duty, and the gospel 
supplies motive for discharging it. What then, in the first place, is the 
most natural and common sense manner of teaching duty ? 

Here let us apply to common experience for advice, and ask how 
worldly duties are taught. 

Let a physician visit a patient,—having examined into his case, he 
will prescribe certain medicines which are to be procured and taken; he 
mentions what things may and may not be eaten; he recommends the 
ventilation of the rooms of the house, and perhaps a little gentle exercise, 
and all this in common language, conscious that any thing not perfectly 
direct and distinct would be useless. On this principle ought the duties 
of religion to be taught. Instead of binding ourselves down to set for- 
mulas of doctrine, or fettering our minds with the idea that we have a 
lesson to teach, let us see that we have certain plain duties to enforce, 
and these must be taught in the language of every-day life. Thus, in- 
stead of laying great stress upon the division of the law into our duty to 
God and our duty to man, let us, in the most unambiguous language, 
show children that they are to love, obey, and serve God; and how they 
are to do so—that they are to do good to their neighbours, forgive them, 
love them, and pray for them. Our readers will say, we do all this 
already. Perhaps this may be true, but it is seldom done with suflicient 
directness, plainness, and fulness. Practical duties are often taught 
merely by the way, as illustrations of a general principle—instead of 
standing out each duty by itself as a thing to be done; and the recollee- 
tion of the accustomed phrase by which—say, our duty to our neighbours 
is expressed, with its proofs from Scripture, and the position it occupies 
in a theological system, are more insisted on than the actual performance 
_of the duty itself. It is as if—to recur to our illustration—the physician 
should take pains to instruct his patient into how many classes scientific 
men divided the diseases of the body, entered into a discussion of the 
points in which the various classes agreed or disagreed, and spoke in 
general terms of the nature of the respective remedies for each ; but all 
the while not addressing himself to the particular case before him, and 
telling the fevered sick man precisely what he must do to be cured. It 
is all very well to have a clear idea of the connection of one duty with 
another ; but it is of far greater consequence to know intimately what 
the Lord our God requires of us. And it is well enough to be able to 
say, “Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of 
God ;” but the teacher who shall bend his energies to make his children 
hate sin wherever they see it, need give himself no great concern that 
they are unable to define it. 
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Let us now turn to the second division of religious instruction— Motive. 
The truths under this head are more peculiarly doctrines of revelation, 
and have been treated even more abstractly than the former. Indeed 
we cannot but wonder, that, with such motives to obedience before him 
as the character of God, the happiness of holiness, the misery of sin, the 
punishment of hell, the joys of heaven, and the love and death of Christ, 
there should have been so little use made of them by Christian instructors. 
We are quite sure, if our readers will give a candid examination to what 
is passing around them, they will see the prevalent mode of teaching 
these most important revelations is to present them all, and always, as 
mere doctrines which are to be remembered or believed, instead of as 
powerful practical motives, under whose influence the children are to be 
drawn to God. Take, for example, the central doctrine of revelation— 
the death of Jesus Christ for sinners. ‘The usual way of exhibiting this 
doctrine is under the heads Justification, Adoption, and Sanctification ; 
or under the heads, Christ a prophet, priest, and king; and such divisions 
are of great value to give precision to our ideas of the work of redemp- 
tion : but too much is made of them, when they are the only aspect under 
which the work of Christ is presented; and they are most sadly abused, 
when the main object of a teacher is to give accurate ideas of these doc- 
trines merely as doctrines. The manner in which the sufferings and death 
of Christ are calculated to bring a sinner from death to life, is by the love 
which they display. We see God willing to forgive, seeing he spared not 
his own Son; we see sufferings endured which conscience tells us we de- 
served, but which are adequate to satisfy the claims of conscience and of 
God ; and every drop of blood which wells from the wounded body of 
Jesus, and every groan that bursts from his tortured heart, are addressed 
to the tenderest feelings of our nature, and call on us to forsake our sins 
and flee to the crucified Saviour. 

But these motives are frozen into impotence when, instead of being 
presented in detail, the principal burden of a teacher’s instructions con- 
sists in discussions about Justification by faith. It is as if, in a raging 
fire, we were to enter into abstract disquisitions of the action of water on 
caloric, instead of hastening to extinguish the flames. Chemistry and 
theology are each good in their own place ; but better that we had known 
nothing of the science of chemistry, if, through our ill-timed speculations, 
the house was burned ; and better we never read a system of divinity at 
all, and were ignorant of all the current theological terms, than that, by 
our cold definitions and abstract discussions, we keep back a child from 
the way of life. We must, to do good, hold up the happiness of heaven 
as we would describe the beauties of a foreign clime. We must depict 
the misery of hell, in the same plain terms in which we would warn a 
youth from crime, by pictures of the jail, and Botany Bay, and a gibbet. 
We must draw the character of God, though in the most reverent tone, 
as we tell of some great and amiable friend in whom we placed implicit 
confidence ; and we must present, in detail, the life and the death of 
Christ, as a story of surpassing love, before these doctrines will become 
motives to draw our scholars to God. We have little hesitation in saying, 
that the greater portion of the good done at present in our Sabbath 
schools—and it is very considerable—arises from the popular element 
which has been infused into them; and that, whatever advantages may 
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arise, at a later period of education, from the scientific and systematic 
exhibition of truth as it is contained in the Confession of Faith, the hopes 
of the church—for the greater portion of the time in which children are 
at Sabbath schools—must rest on a natural, popular, affectionate, and 
earnest application of the great motives which the Bible has revealed. 


THE JUVENILE PRAYER-MEETING. 


A Sapparu school teacher opened a Bible Class on a week-day evening 
for the older boys attending his school. At first he officiated himself, but 
by degrees he got one, and then another, of the boys to take part in the 
devotional exercises, as well as to give their ideas, and to make their 
remarks upon the different passages which came before them. These 
were generally the same as those of the following Sunday; so that the 
week-day meeting became, in a great measure, the preparation for the 
Sunday school. The teacher made these meetings so interesting to the 
boys, that they looked forward to them with pleasure. 

After some time, they lost their place of meeting ; and the teacher, 
after many fruitless inquiries for another place in the district, had, with 
great reluctance, to give them up. The boys, however, were not satisfied 
with this; and, unwilling to lose their meeting, they met for two or 
three weeks occasionally at each other’s houses. But their parents soon 
tired of this, as their houses were small, and in general had but one 
apartment; and they were again without a place where they might unite 
to worship God. It has been said, “ Where there’s a will, there’s a way ;” 
and so it proved. They were determined to keep up the meeting ; 
and, had it been in summer, it is probable they would have done so in 
the open air. The inclemency of the season at the time forbade that ; so 
they again endeavoured to find some stated place, where they might con- 
tinue their prayer-meeting as before. 

At last they found a small, dark-looking cellar or kitchen uninhabited. 
They asked and obtained the proprietor’s leave to use it for their meet- 
ing ; and this, dark and dismal as it then looked, they determined to 
make their little Bethel. They consulted together, and determined ta 
clean it, and for this purpose set to work immediately. 

After clearing away the dust and rubbish which had collected, by the 
neighbours using it as a place for refuse, they swept it clean, and then 
resolved to white-wash it also. How was this to be done? They had 
no money, and were very poor. One of their number (the only son of a 
widow) had a small perquisite from his mother, of rags and bones, which 
he sold, and kept the produce for pocket-money. To him they looked in 
this emergency ; nor did they look in vain. He had some stock on hand, 
which, when sold, with a very little assistance from the others, made up 
a few pence, all that was necessary for the white-washing, which they 
performed themselves with great satisfaction. 

All this while the teacher knew nothing of what was going on; it 
having been a concerted plan of theirs to keep him in ignorance till all 
was finished, and then to astonish him by an invitation to their prayer- 
meeting. 


They borrowed chairs and stools from the neighbours, upon which 
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they placed deals of wood, which served for seats ; and these they car- 
ried back and forward every time they were required. 

It was winter, and they managed to have a good fire by each boy 
bringing a small piece of coal with him, which they kindled into a blaz- 
ing ingle on the hearth, for there was no lack of coals. Their arrange- 
ments were now complete ; the teacher was invited, and the long looked- 
for evening arrived, when they expected to enjoy the surprise, as well as 
the approbation of their teacher ; nor were they disappointed. 

It was on a cold, dark, and dreary night that he bent his steps to his 
district to meet his little flock in their own prayer-meeting at their 
request ; and it was with a litile self-reproof that he thought, as he 
walked along, of his having failed to procure a place of meeting, when 
they had succeeded. Rejoicing in their success, however, on he went, till 
he came to the dark lane, and still darker entry, where some of his young 
people had been on the “look-out” for him. All at once a door opened, 
and searcely knowing how, he found himself in the midst of them. 

Truly he was surprised! and never will he forget the interesting scene 
which met his delighted eye. The place looked so clean and comfortable, 
the fire so bright and cheerful, and, above all, the many well-known 
happy faces, beaming with pleasure around him, was quite enchanting. 
The room was filled to overflowing, there being an extra gathering on 
the occasion ; some sat on blocks of wood, while others had to stand, 
that their teacher might have a seat. They requested him to conduct 
their exercises that evening; but he declined, saying that, as he was 
only a visitor, he would rather that they would go on themselves in their 
usual way. They did so with great propriety, and began by singing one 
of their favourite hymns, after which one of them engaged in prayer ; 
and the teacher was both gratified and invigorated with their simple 
exercises. 

It was at the close of this meeting that one of their number mentioned 
that Bill (“ The Sailor Boy”) was to sail that week for India; but, 
as the circumstances are mentioned before, they need not be repeated.* 

Poor Bill! that was the last evening he enjoyed the fellowship of his 

young companions on earth; but we trust many of them will be reunited 
in heaven, there to raise a nobler song of praise under happier circum- 
stances. They sung (before parting), “There is a happy land, far, far 
away ;” but our young friend Bill knew not how very near he was to its 
_ blissful shores. 
' We have no doubt that the impressions of that night, with its sweet 
remembrances, would cheer and comfort him in the midst of dangers, 
sickness, and death ; and the earnestness with which he was committed 
to the care and protection of his heavenly Father, whom he had already 
chosen for “his portion,” would be to him as the “shadow of a great 
rock in a weary wilderness,” and a “ well of water in a dry and thirsty 
land.” He died on the shores of India at the end of that voyage. 


* See p. 38, 
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DOING GOOD. 


Gov’s glory should be the end, love to God the supreme motive, and 
doing good the work, of every Christian on earth. We fear the end is 
misunderstood, the motive little felt, and the work much neglected. We 
wish particularly to direct attention to the Christian’s work, He should 
live like the Master whose name he bears—“ to do good.” 

We have heard the solemn response of a minister at his ordination, to 
the inquiry as to his motives in accepting the “cure of souls”—‘ That it 
was from no other motives than a desire for God’s glory, and the good of 
souls.” And as we listened, these thoughts arose in our mind, “ Surely 
such motives are not peculiar to the, office of a preacher; no, they cannot 
be; the text runs, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God ;’ and 
we felt that the poorest Christian, though unordained by man, stood in this 
respect on the same high level. God had made it his duty and his privi- 
lege.” This was quickly followed by the thought, “ Yet there must exist 
some impression among private Christians, that these motives are too high 
for every day’s use ; that in the common occupation of a labourer or a 
tradesman, a man cannot pursue aims so lofty as God’s glory, and man’s 
good.” We felt it was a sad truth, that while all Christians are ready 
to admit that they should do all for God’s glory; do all—do most, 
clearly understand what they have to do with man’s good ?—That if they 
are Christians, it should be theiz work—to be accomplished indeed through 
various channels, yet that which they should live to accomplish? 

In an obscure street of voluptuous Corinth, a lamp was seen at mid- 
night to gleam from the window of an humble dwelling. It was known 
to be the house of a poor stranger and his family ; a despised Jew, who, 
driven from Rome by the imperious order of a tyrant, and unable to bear 
the expense of farther pursuing his journey to the land of Israel, had 
sought refuge there. 

He was a tent-maker, and even at this late hour he was toiling still. 
He seemed to be engaged on the frame-work of a tent, while his wife was 
sewing together the skins which form the covering. Another man sat 
with them, employed most diligently in the same work, though occasionally 
he interrupted his work to refer to one of a number of written parchments 
which lay by his side. As he raised his head to do so, the glance of his 
eye, and his care-worn features, spoke of a character where deep thought 

_and deep feeling habitually dwelt. These writings seemed to furnish 
topics for an earnest and interesting conversation, maintained chiefly 
among the three persons we have mentioned, and listened to with the 
most profound attention by two or three younger members of the family, 
who were engaged about details of the manufacture. i 

In such a scene as that, perhaps the great apostle of the Gentiles, with 
Aquila and Priscilla, his fellow-labourers in the Lord, spent many a night 
at Corinth, Paul preached the gospel because he loved souls, and wrought 
at tent-making because he loved souls too; both were modes of accom- 
plishing one end, his Master’s glory in the eternal good of man. 

This proves at least that one may be a tent-maker in order to do good 
to souls ; and it illustrates the truth, that in every path of life the same 
motive of love to God and man, may and should animate the Christian. 
The application is obvious. Whatever you are, that motive should ani- 
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mate you; and see, as the only test that it really does so, that you are, 
IN SOME WAY OR OTHER, PRACTICALLY ADVANCING MAN’s GOOD TO THE UT- 
MOST OF YOUR POWER. 

We say, in some way or other. We do not define the mode, each must 
determine for himself. But should not every one be able to show how 
the employment of his time and talents promotes the good of his fellow- 
men? Paul could have shown how his labouring with his hands, rather 

_ than subsisting on the gifts of his friends, tended to this. Or, let us go 
to some village in Africa, and find Robert Moffat standing under a shed 
wielding the smith’s sledge-hammer, and busy in repairing the iron-work 
of a waggon. Standing near him, we may be surprised. Has he for- 
saken his missionary work? Oh no! He is labouring in it still. He can 
tell you how necessary his labours for its advancement. He can point 
to the low sandy ridge of hills skirting the horizon, and tell-you that, ere 
the gospel’s glad sound can be heard by the dwellers in yon distant region, 
this piece of work must be done. He can show how his smith-work 
tends to benefit the souls of men. Can those similarly employed at home 
show the same? Can the man of fortune, the statesman, the merchant, 
the lawyer, the farmer, the tradesman, the labourer, show that, in some 
way or another, they too are advancing the same cause! Let each show 
how :—it is a trying test. There are two great modes of advancing 
Christ’s cause, and doing spiritual good to man. Ist, Directly. Thus the 
missionary, the minister labours, and the Sabbath school teacher too. 
2d, Indirectly. Thus Paul did when he wrought at the tent-making ; 
Robert Moffat did so, when compelled to act the part of a smith or 
carpenter ; and thus the large proportion of Christians must do, if they 
serve Christ faithfully. May we not ask our Christian laymen how, and 
to what extent, do your daily labours promote the good of souls? 

The great evil, the temptation which we fear prevails over many, 
many of those who necessarily must contribute chiefly indirectly to the 
promotion of the general good is, that they lose the ultimate end. They 
diligently seek, and perhaps obtain, possession of the means; but they 
forget to use them for the only purpose for which their Lord ever would 
have bestowed them on any of his followers—they are not faithful 
stewards. 

These remarks, however, are intended merely to bring out the unity 
of aim which should pervade all Christians in all circumstances,—not only 
that all should seek God’s glory, but all should also seek man’s good— 
and see that, practically, their life tends to promote that great object. 
We will give only another illustration. It is desirable that an illus- 
tration should be drawn from a familiar object ; but as a Christian ex- 
emplifying these principles is of rare occurrence, while a professed Chris- 
tian exemplifying the very opposite is very common, we shall point to 
the latter as an illustration within the range of every one’s experience. 
The reverse of it is the course of action we have attempted to inculcate. 

A Sabbath school teacher begins his worldly career as a merchant's 
apprentice. For a while he is most zealous. He seems really to have 
devoted his heart and his energies to the cause. Most diligent at his 
business, he husbands his spare hours for the preparation of his Sabbath 
evening services. He reads, visits his scholars, and seems most diligent 
for a while. He is called, at the conclusion of his apprenticeship, to an- 
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other city, and he feels at leaving his fellow-teachers, his scholars, and his 
friends. ' However, he promises to take a part in Sabbath schools in the 
city where he goes; and he does so, but somehow does not take so pro- 
minent a place as before ; somehow he cannot visit, nor take an interest 
in the Union; and the close of four or five years finds him giving per- 
haps twice as many shillings to the cause ; for he now receives ten times 
as many pounds as he did then, but really is a less useful Christian than 
five or six years ago. A few years more, and he has become a junior 
partner—“ travels for the house”—has settled in life—and was once a Sab- 
bath school teacher. He is now in receipt of a steady increasing income, 
has an elegantly furnished house, enjoys all the domestic comforts, and 
some of the luxuries, of life ; and yet undoubtedly serves Christ less than 
when an apprentice boy. All this because he did not make the happi- 
ness and welfare of his fellow-men the highest end of his work on earth. 
He did not seek advancement in this world as the means of making 
him more useful to his fellow-men. He used his one talent faithfully ; 
his Master intrusted him with ten. Alas! they lie buried in a napkin. 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 


One of the most beautiful features of the Sabbath school system, is the 
natural employment in works of beneficence which it affords to females. 
In praying with the sick, in visits to the poor and wretched, though with 
the holiest designs, and in the bustle of meetings for charitable purposes, 
there is a possibility—all honourable as these duties are—of ladies fray- 
ing the tenderness of their sex; but the Sabbath school—so like the 
family—demands no sacrifice of the most retiring modesty, mingles 
nothing mean with the simplicity of the most simple, and leaves the 
tenderest down of every grace unimpaired. Nor have females been slow 
to discover where their usefulness lay. Nearly one-half of our teachers 
are females; and it is worthy of remark, that Raike’s first Sabbath teach- 
ers were four women ; and that the first Sabbath school in America was 
begun in New York by ladies. 

Our female teachers have many high qualifications for communicating 
religious instruction ; and it may be confidently stated that, though ladies 
have more leisure, generally speaking, than gentlemen, there is also a 
greater readiness to embrace opportunities of doing good. At present, a 
‘greater number of our teachers of this than of the other sex are well 
edueated ; for females of the humbler ranks have not generally their time 
at their own disposal. That so many educated females are actively em- 
ployed in our schools augurs well for their prosperity. 

Another qualification which ladies possess is their gentleness, blending 
so readily with the religion they teach. We do not refer to the tones iW 
which they speak, so much as the kindly view they are disposed to take 
of religion and religious influences, and the soothing manner in which 
they apply them. We might mention also, their patience, their fidelity, 
and, though some may smile at the term, their punctuality; but we 
wrote this article for other purposes than to pronounce a panegyric on 
our female teachers. : 


With all these good qualities, there are, as might be expected, some 
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others associated which are susceptible of improvement. We shall notice 
one or two things to which we think female teachers might direct their 
attention with profit. 

1st, We think they are sometimes deficient in Method. Even when 
well furnished with thought, and with a well prepared lesson, they do 
not settle with sufficient clearness a plan of action. They are satisfied 
with knowing what they intend to do first, without troubling themselves 
about the next step, trusting to circumstances as they arise. The con- 
sequence of this neglect of method is a somewhat desultory lesson, fall, 
possibly, of excellent thoughts, but not sufliciently knit together, and 
therefore not so efficient as it might have been with a better arrange- 
ment. Ladies, as well as gentlemen, would find the advantage, especially 
in the first years of teaching, of sketching a plan of the lesson on paper, 
and marking the dependence of the different parts. 

A teacher ought to be able to see his way quite through a lesson. He 
ought to know at every stage what he means to do, and the reason. What 
end the lesson serves, and the successive steps by which the end is 
reached. Teaching will then be the successive strokes of a hammer on 
the same spot, till the stone is shattered, instead of purposeless blows 
which may, but which also may not, do much good. 

A form of the same error is seen in a want of distinctness and expli- 
citness in the several parts of a lesson. It is of the utmost consequence 
to have a clear meaning attached to each word, and to let each sentence 
stand forth, carrying its own weighty sentiment. 

2d, There is a tendency in female teachers, we think, to address the 
feelings and the heart more than the reason; and to urge or persuade, 
rather than prove and convince. If we are to have an error, we are not 
sure but that we would choose this one; but it is quite possible to ad- 
dress both the judgment and the heart. It should be remembered, that, 
after teaching what a doctrine or truth is, our next business is to give an 
exalted conception of its value: this we may do in many ways; by 
directing attention to its author, to the circumstances in which it was 
recorded, or to its influence on ourselves or others; and that only then 
is the proper season for exhortation and appeal. Lnlist the judgment on 
the side of truth, and you weaken the resistance of the will, and attach 
the heart with more certainty. Some care ought, therefore, to be taken 
in proving doctrines ; in opening up and illustrating the truth ; in exer- 
cising the minds of the children upon what has been taught; and in 
examining how far the lessons have a hold on the understanding as well 
as on the heart. ae 

We are of opinion that, in many cases, as a supplement to the instruc- 
tions of a female teacher, it is of advantage to put a class of girls, when 
they reach the age of fourteen or fifteen years, into the hands of a male 
teacher. The change may be very painful at first to both teacher and 
scholars, but it is often useful. The mere change itself has a quickening 
influence ; it is of advantage to the girls to have the same truths pre- 
sented in the mirror of a new mind ; and especially a male teacher, from 
the different character of his mind, is likely to excel in the very points 
in which the female teacher is defective. Frequent changes are most 
pernicious ; but a single change, if judiciously managed, may do much 


good, 
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3d, We believe females are somewhat deficient in the faculty of Com- 
parison. We do not mean the poetic faculty by which such poets as 
Mrs. Hemans and Joanna Baillie were inspired ; and which makes the 
latter, speaking of a summer cloud, say of it, it was 


* As though an angel, in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mid air.” 


Of this poetic faculty females have their full share ; but there is a cold 
matter-of-fact faculty of comparison, extremely useful for the purposes 
of illustration, with which they are not so liberally endowed. They will 
find it useful, therefore, to lay up a store of illustrations, and they may 
be assured the faculty will be developed by practice. 

Payson remarks that, if you had a mixture of brass and iron filings, 
the way to separate them would be to bring a magnet over them; and 
when Christians and the world are intermingled, it is the magnet of 
Christ’s love by which they are separated and distinguished. We do not 
think such an illustration would have readily occurred to the mind of a 
woman. 

4th, The last improvement to which we would call the attention of our 
female teachers, is the necessity of plain speaking. We are all slow 
enough to realize the dreadful condition our unconverted scholars are in, 
and too backward to deal faithfully with them. Perhaps ladies are pecu- 
liarly disposed to overmuch gentleness. They almost fear to tell a child, 
with a sweet face it may be and sparkling eyes, what it is, and where, 
while it lives without God, it is going. Provided we give a child a full 
understanding of these truths, we cannot communicate them too tenderly; 
but it is a false delicacy which prevents us from stating them very plainly. 
A teacher’s commission is from too high a source, and his responsibilities 
too awful, to be trifled with. Our female teachers must therefore steel 
their minds to this painful duty. They must speak with unmistakeable 
distinctness about the personal guilt, and personal danger, of their cbil- 
dren. They must not only, though they must most frequently, dwell on 
the love of Christ ; but, “knowing the terrors of the Lord, they must 
persuade” their children to flee from the wrath to come. They must 
not only join the chorus of angels, which proclaims “ Peace on earth, and 
good-will to men;” but they must remember the voice of the archangel, 
and the trump of God, to alarm and awaken guilty consciences. Life 
must be displayed in all its eternal fulness ; but they must also remember 
- death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal. Heaven, with its gates of pearl, 

its golden streets, its rivers of pleasure, and its perpetual light, must be 
exhibited with every attraction ; but they must not conceal that there is 
a worm that dieth not, and a fire which shall not be quenched, for the 
impenitent. 

May the ten thousand female teachers of Scotland have grace given 
them to train up children in the way they should go, and, at the last day, 
hear their Saviour’s welcome, “Well done, good and faithful servants, 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 
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_ I wap just sealed my answer to Mrs. Selwin, when Maria Parker 
called. After the usual salutations and greetings, she said the object of 
_ her visit was to inform my aunt that she wished to resign her office of 
Sabbath teacher at the conclusion of the present quarter. My aunt's 
busy scissors were immediately laid down. j 

“Tam yery sorry to hear it; but, doubtless, you have some very 
sufficient reason for relinquishing the duty ?” 

“Why,” replied Maria, in a tone of hesitation, “the school is so very 
far off, and in winter one gets so wet and cold. My new bonnet and 
pelisse were entirely spoiled yesterday with the rain.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said my aunt; “but you should always take 
the precaution of providing yourself with an umbrella.” 

“But really, ma’am, it is quite a labour to attend, Sunday after Sun- 
day, in all weathers ; one is so wearied and exhausted.” 

* But,” observed my aunt, “ you are young, and in the full vigour of 
health, Maria ?” 

“And all one’s best time,” continued Maria, without noticing my 
aunt’s observation, “ occupied ; it is, indeed, too great a sacrifice.” 

“ How can you call two or three hours all your time, child? You are 
enly an afternoon teacher ; there are some who attend all the day.” 

“ Well, but I have another reason, ma’am.” 

« A better one, I hope,” said my aunt, with a deep-drawn sigh. 

“The school is very different from what it used to be.” 

“In what respect, Maria ?” 

«Since my dear friends, Emma and Fanny Watson, left the school, it 
has been quite uncomfortable: some of the new teachers are so distant 
and repelling ; there is such an atmosphere of ice about them, as com- 
pletely freezes me—it is extremely unpleasant. I suppose they think it 
a degradation to speak to, or look at, any one whom they conceive to be 
a grade below them in society. The school is not like the same; and I 
thought it my duty, ma’am, as you are the superintendent, to acquaint 
you with my intentions.” 

The wrinkles in my aunt’s forehead became more contracted, and 
something like a frown passed over that serene brow. “ My child,” she 
said, “ what were your motives when you undertook the important office 
of Sabbath teacher? I had hoped that the love of Christ constrained 
you ; that an ardent desire for the extension of his kingdom, love and 
pity for the perishing souls of your fellow-creatures, had induced you to 
devote yourself to this work. That the school is so far off, is one power- 
ful reason why you ought to remain ; because you are well aware of the 
great difticulty there is to obtain teachers on that very account. I deeply 
lament the loss that the school has sustained by the removal of our dear 
friends, Emma and Fanny; but being deprived of their efficient services, 
ought we not to be stimulated to greater exertion, to more vigorous 
efforts, to prop the tottering interests of the school? As to the deport- 
ment of those you complain of, I can only say, my child, that if pride 
were not deeply rooted in our own hearts, we should never be wounded 
by any little manifestation of it in the conduct of another. Maria! where 
is the love that ‘beareth all things, hopeth all things, believeth all things, 
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that endureth all things? that thinketh no evil? But you talk of sacri- 
fices :—Sacrifices, my child! what sacrifices have you ever made? Look at 
the missionary and his wife standing on the deck of the vessel that 1s 
bearing them from their dear native land ; their tearful eyes fixed on its 
fast receding shores ; the indistinct forms of those beloved ones whom 
they have strained to their hearts for the last time, are fading fast from 
their fixed and ardent gaze! Behold these soldiers of the cross standing 
on the inhospitable shores of New Zealand ; or, see them undauntedly 
pursuing their most perilous course among the opposing icebergs of the 
north, enduring all the horrors of that inclement region, and fixing their 
habitation among the disgusting and wretched natives of Greenland ! 
Remember Swartz, Henry Martyn, Felix Neff. Remember the martyrs 
of old. See their blood poured out, their forms blackened and blazing 
in the fires of Smithfield, amidst the shouts of their cruel persecutors ! 
Think of these, and then blush to call two or three hours on the Sabbath 
a sacrifice.” 

Maria’s dark and clustering locks could not conceal the crimson dye 
that flushed her cheek. As my aunt proceeded, I saw the tears steal, 
one after another, through the long dark fringes of her eyelids, and fall 
upon her trembling hands. 

“ Maria,” continued my aunt, “I will not receive your resignation 
until you have declared your intentions to another.” Maria’s half-raised 
countenance expressed surprise and inquiry. “ When you return home, 
retire to your room, fall down before Jehovah’s awful throne; tell him 
that you are weary of the work he has assigned you; that you prefer 
your own ease and comfort to his service ; that your pelisse and bonnet 
are of more value than the immortal souls of those poor little children 
whom he has given to your charge and instruction; that two hours of 
the Sabbath is too great, too costly a sacrifice even for Him—for him who 
gave himself a sacrifice for your sins.” 

Maria sprung from her seat, threw her arms round my aunt’s waist, as 
if to prevent her departure, and sinking down upon the footstool, buried 
her face in her lap, and, amid her stifled sobs, she murmured, “ Base, 
ungrateful, selfish girl! Oh, how vileIlam! Pray for me, dear friends, 
that the sin of my heart may be pardoned and healed.” ’ 

Something had dimmed my aunt’s spectacles ; she took them off, and 
wiped away the moisture with the corner of her lawn apron, then spread- 

_ing her hands upon the reclining head of the still weeping girl, spake of 
that blood which cleanses from all sin—of that strength which is perfected 
in our weakness ; and as she spoke of the Saviour’s tender love and 
pity, I marked a tear-drop travelling slowly down the deep furrow that 
time had made in her withered cheek, Need I say, we did not lose our 
teacher 1—F'rom the Weekly Visitor. 


LITTLE INNOCENTS. 


‘Tue youngest child is a depraved, but still an intelligent being; and yet 
we feel, while looking on a group of children, how easily this is forgotten 
and we know that to forget it, is to render all our efforts to benefit, them 
utterly useless. We would urge, first, Zhe necessity of realizing the magni- 
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tude of the evil in the heart of every child against which we have to contend, 
and the need of almighty and sovereign grace, effectually to overcome it. 
We would justly reckon that general rash and foolish who should rush 
into the field of battle with a mere handful of men, and these imperfectly 
equipped with armour, to resist an enemy with the nature of whose pre- 
parations he had not concerned himself to become acquainted. In such 
circumstances, though his military tactics might be unparalleled, and the 
courage of his men most indomitable, if it should turn out that he had 
under-estimated the strength and resources of the opposing foree—all the 
skill, which might have brought him off victorious in a more equal con- 
test, might prove wholly inadequate to resist or overcome the enemy. 
His defeat, in that case, would not be attributable to any want of military 
skill in the disposition of his men, or of military ardour in leading them 
forward to battle—these we have supposed to be unquestionably the best-— 
but to his not having certified himself of the condition of his enemy; and 
his very skill would render his conduct in this respect all the more unac- 
countable, and his defeat all the more disheartening. 

So with the teacher-who goes forth to meet the giant evil, stx—which 
reigns, in the heart of every child—with inadequate and erroneous views 
of the thorough and complete depravity of the child’s heart, which is as 
great in the child of a day old, as in the heart of the hoary-headed sinner. 
These two differ in many respects, but assuredly not in the completeness of 
the depravity of their hearts ; in this they are alike. The stream of sin 
has flowed forth from the heart of the old man in many acts, and he may 
now have become hardened in his iniquity: but that stream has not ren- 
dered the fountain-head more bitter, more averse to God and the things 
of God, than it was at first; it has only manifested the bitter enmity and 
desperate wickedness that lurked there, and is a significant illustration 
of the truth of that portion of the Word, “that the imaginations of 
the thoughts of man’s heart are only evil, and that continually.” 

The child is born not merely with a sinful tendency, but with a sinful 
nature—he is born in sin, And here is the danger that the teacher goes 
forth to cope with, a sinful tendency, and that too with weapons which 
are fitted and designed by God, when rightly used, to change a sinful 
nature. Such a teacher may be well skilled in the best way of communi- 
cating instruction to very young children; but then, he views the chil- 
dren more or less as little innocents, who require only to be well instructed 
in the truths of God’s Word, to embrace them, and to counteract-the sin- 
ful tendency of their nature. Such a view of the child is truly senti- 
mental ; but. far, very far from being scriptural: and it is a sentimen- 
talism, we believe, which regulates the practice, it may be unwittingly, 
but not the less surely on that account, of many, very many, of the 
teachers of very young children in our Sabbath schools. How great 
must be the disappointment of such teachers, in seeing, as they are likely 
to do, their efforts prove abortive! and to what is this to be attributed, 
if not to their haying rushed, like the general, to meet a force for which 
they were not prepared? They have the weapon in their hand, and they 
use it skilfully ; but then, it is for an object which this weapon will 
only ultimately effect ; and being ignorant of, or not sufficiently realiz- 
ing, its immediate design, they do not rely implicitly enough upon the 
skill and strength which come down from aboye, and through which the 
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weapon—the Word—is powerful to the pulling down of the strongholds 
of sin and Satan in the heart of the child, and apart from which their 
labours may rear up an outwardly moral child, but never can make a 
religious and holy one. Let us, then, seek to have the Scriptural view 
of the desperate wickedness of the heart of every little child deeply 
engrayen on our own, in all our attempts to teach them in the things of 
God. 

The gentleness, the simplicity, and the affection of a little child, are 
very apt to make us think too favourably of the real condition of their 
heart as in the sight of God, and almost to question the declaration of 
the Word, that it is naturally “a child of wrath.” Any other view, how- 
ever, is sinful, because opposed to the Word of truth ; and to engage in 
teaching him with any such view cherished, or, it may be, unconsciously 
concealed in our heart, we can expect nothing else than a repulse from 
the citadel-of the child’s heart similar to that which Israel of old expe- 
rienced before the men of Ai, when they approached the gates of their city 
while the accursed thing lay hid among the stuff in the tent of Achan. 
Some may think it is discouraging to take this gloomy view of matters ; 
but however gloomy and dark the picture of the infant heart may be, 
our simple question must be, “ Is it Scriptural ?” and if so, though it may 
bid defiance to all human efforts however well directed, and even to the 
Word of God however plainly opened up, we dare not take encourage- 
ment from lessening the evil, or supposing its gigantic dimensions not in 
reality so formidable as the testimony of the Word declares them to be ; 
but encouraging ourselves in the Lord our God, and going forth to meet 
it in his name, we may yet experience that the pebble of divine truth, 
when discharged by the hand of faith from the sling of persevering, 
wrestling prayer, will effect as signal an overthrow for this spiritual 
Goliath, as did the pebble of the brook from the sling of the stripling of 
old for the giant of the Philistines. This point is of the more importance 
to be dwelt upon, as by overlooking the greatness of the evil, we are apt 
to restrain prayer before God, without which every mode of teaching, 
even the most perfect, is like a steam-engine which is destitute of the 
propelling forces,—beautiful as a piece of art, but incapable of accom- 
plishing the end for which it was designed ; and whatever mode of in- 
struction we may adopt, we must never forget for one moment, that it is 
only a conduit along which the water of divine truth is to be conveyed 
to the heart of the child ; and we must seek the propelling and life-giving 
power from God, if we would have that truth to vivify the heart, and 
raise it up to God from whom the truth came down. Nothing less than 
this will effect it ; but this will: and let us therefore be encouraged to 
wait continually upon the Lord, for direction and counsel in forming, for 
strength to execute, and for perseverance to carry out, our plan; and that 
He may make it effectual for accomplishing the great end of winning 
souls to Christ, and training them up for glory, honour, and immortality. 
None have more need of cultivating the apostolic injunction, “ Pray with- 
out ceasing,” than those who are engaged in endeavouring to instruct 
very young children. 

There is another point to which we would call attention, as one which 
is too frequently neglected by Sabbath school teachers generally, but espe- 
cially by the teachers of very young classes, viz.: that it is not only their 
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duty to seek to impress, but to inform and instruct, their young charge; 
and to inform with the view to impress, That this ought to be, we 
take for granted ; but it is to be feared that too many, practically at 
least, neglect it, though it is a point, as we think, of paramount impor- 
tance. Children, especially the very youngest—for it is with them we 
have to do in these remarks—are rational as well as moral and account- 
able beings ; they have understandings to be informed and rightly dis- 
ciplined, as well as hearts to be impressed and rightly influenced. Nothing 
can be conceived more injurious to the child’s future progress, or real and 
lasting benefit, than to be taught by one who proceeds on the practical 
ignorance, at least, of its mental constitution. The best of motives in- 
fluence many of these teachers; but the worst policy dictates to them 
the course which they pursue. They think that all they have to do is to 
move the heart and conscience, and to store the memory with Bible truth ; 
and hence, their time with that most interesting and intellectual group of 
young immortals, is spent in hearing them the tasks prescribed, in relat- 
ing anecdotes, and making thrilling appeals to their little sensitive hearts, 
which may often be filled to overflowing with sympathy, or hope, or fear. 
And with this the teacher feels thankful, and only prays that it may be 
lasting: but no sooner has the moment of excitement passed, than all these 
impressions are obliterated, like a foot-print on the sand, which can only 
be replaced in the same way, to leave results in all probability as tran- 
sient as before. 

Now, we do not intend to complain of the end aimed at, nor deny 
that it may have been attained by the means alluded to; but granting 
this, the question is not, Has good been done? but, Has that kind or 
amount of good been done which might have been expected had a differ- 
ent course been followed !—the informing of the child’s mind. It is right 
to seek to affect the child’s heart—that is the well-spring from whence 
the issues of life proceed ; it is the citadel, to the capture of which from 
the hands of the enemy, all our preparations and missiles must be care- 
fully directed. 

Nothing short of this should satisfy us ; but we should beware of pre- 
mature attacks, lest we thereby give the enemy an advantage, and render 
our ultimate hopes of success very doubtful. The way of approach to the 
fortress of the heart is by the wnderstanding, which we must seek to have 
enlightened and informed ; and then we have already made some progress 
towards a successful attack upon the heart, because we have gained a 
position from whence the facts treasured up in the store-house of the 
memory, which cannot be too carefully cultivated, and all illustrations 
and anecdotes, may be made ayailable for making a home-thrust, through 
the blessing of God, of the truth upon the heart. Let us then seek to 
instruct the child in the truth of God, with a view to bringing it to bear 
upon the heart and life. It is here, in our opinion, that the great diffi- 
culty of teaching the yery young child lies. It is easy to melt a child’s 
heart—melt it to tears, while all that you may have done is to store its 
memory with an affecting story. But if this is all, your duty has not 
been discharged ; for the child has left the school as ignorant as when it 
entered. It goes, it is true, with a story or two in its memory, and a 
heart still throbbing, it may be, with agitation; but because you did not 
seek to indoctrinate it in some great truth, which the story was calculated 
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to impress upon the heart, and, when recalled to the memory, to present 
in a clearer light before the mind’s eye than before, you have lost the great 
end of story-telling; and the story, if repeated, is likely to pall upon the 
child’s heart, and to be productive of no lasting good. Every anecdote 
and illustration should be connected with some Bible truth, of which you 
wish to give the child a more intelligent view, as well as to impress it on 
its memory and heart. Teachers are ready to conclude that, because 
they have a young charge, whose hearts are peculiarly susceptible of im- 
pressions, and whom they are required to bring to Jesus, who seeks from 
them the heart, it would be losing the golden opportunity to be engaged 
in any other way than in dealing with its heart: and so it would ; and 
so far from denying this, our complaint is rather, that it is seldom kept 
so prominently before us as it ought ; but what we assert, in opposition 
to the practice of so many teachers, is this: that “we must have a basis 
on which to rest our appeals,” otherwise they are likely to prove as ser- 
viceable for the production of any permanent good, as the lever would be 
to move the rock without a fulcrum; and the necessary basis we reckon 
to be truth in the understanding. (See the description of man’s depray- 
ity, Eph. iv. 18; also Shorter Catechism, Quest. 31.) Moreover, in 
neglecting this, we not only want a basis for a present appeal to the 
heart, but are indeed losing the golden opportunity for laying a solid 
foundation for the future building ; and if this is omitted now, when the 
powers of the understanding are beginning to develop, it will prove a 
still more arduous task a few years hence ; and if not carefully attended 
to even then, the teacher has done what he could to rear up an enthusiast 
in religion, or by leaving the field unoccupied by truth, may have left it 
open to the inroads of speculative infidelity. Let us remember, then, and 


act in the remembrance, what those called so foolishly “little innocents,” 
really are. 


A RAGGED INFANT SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Inrant Sabbath schools are not quite new. We think they were first 
begun in America, and have gradually found their way, first into the 
English, and then into the Scotch, Sabbath school systems. They have 
hitherto been used solely for the purpose of bringing children earlier than 
formerly under religious instruction. We will mention, however, an ex- 
periment, which suggests that they might be used with distinguished sue- 
cess in the culture of very destitute and depraved districts. The very 
limited nature of our experiment, both as to time and extent, forbids the 
writer speaking with confidence; yet we crave the attention of our fellow- 
teachers to the subject. 

Sometime ago, the writer was led, along with a friend, to attempt to 
establish a local school in one of the poorest and most depraved districts 
in the town. We chalked out our district, and called on the families ; 
got accommodation in a small apartment belonging to a widow, and 
opened our school. On the first night of meeting we had about fourteen 
scholars. This was a tolerable beginning; but we were a little surprised 
to observe that this little company was composed chiefly of very little 
children, and boys aboye 12 years of age. The solution of this we found 
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afterwards, greatly to lie in the fact, that neighbouring schools had, by 
attraction and random visiting, creamed the population, and felt no wish 
to get hold of either of these classes ; the little children being generally 
regarded by Sabbath school teachers as a class to be avoided ; still more, 
the young ruffians who come to Sabbath schools to riot. The behaviour 
the first two evenings was tolerable. On the third it was bad; and on 
the fourth intolerable. We could have managed the little children sepa- 
rately, and also the big boys separately ; but to have the two together, 
we found impossible. What, therefore, was to be done ? 

Just at this time, however, the superintendent of a large general school, 
connected with the same Society, offered to take off our hands the big boys, 
provided we would take in exchange all his youngest scholars. This we 
agreed to, though not without some reluctance, as we had our full share 
of prejudice on the subject of the disagreeableness and difficulty of teach- 
ing very young children. 

These, however, soon vanished. The school was changed into an In- 
fant Sabbath school. The adjoining close was added to our district, and 
we got out to our school about 30 children from 4 to 7 years of age. 
That we had reached the lowest stratum of society, we knew well from 
the rags and filth with which the children were covered. The parent of 
only one was a church-goer. That the children had not been unin- 
structed, however, in another sense, we learned by frequently hearing 
oaths and curses from the lips of even the youngest of them. Many of 
them had drunken fathers and mothers; we had the children of infidels 
also and Roman Catholics. 

We would remark here, that we had less difficulty in getting steady 
attendance than at almost any other school. The truth is, the children 
were too young to prowl about the streets and closes, and just at the age 
when their parents were glad to be rid of the trouble of looking after 
them for an hour or two. Perhaps, also, this other more generous feeling 
had a share in the result. It is well known that one of the influences 
which is on the side of every Sabbath school teacher, is the interest every 
mother feels in her children, and in every one who is kind to them. But 
this will be found to be greater the younger the children are ; and this is 
a powerful help to Infant Sabbath schools. 

Well, we found teaching these little ones not a dull thing, nor even a 
tolerable thing, but an intensely interesting thing. We feel persuaded 
every person would find it so, who would give themselves exclusively to 
this department. We found as warm and grateful little hearts among 
these poor outcasts as among any class we ever had to do with; and to 
tell them, for the first time in their lives, of the Saviour of the lost, was 
a most interesting as well as a most solemn work. We remember well 
haying the thought, that really the poor have nothing in this wide world 
but the gospel which they can call their own, We remember well how 
strongly this thought was borne in on our minds by the evident, and 
sometimes expressed, wonder on the part of the children—that such an 
‘one as Jesus could have cared for such as them. 

The chief peculiarity of the management consisted in the introduction 
of as much of the discipline and tactics of an Infant school as was be- 
coming on the Sabbath. Folding the arms—standing up at intervals— 
change of seats—simultaneous answering—and repeating of hymns and 
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texts—were among the plans we found useful. We tried also, with good 
success, the plan of stair-monitors ; the best behaved child connected with 
each stair had charge of the children in that stair ; not at all, of course, 
in the way of teaching, but to bring them safely to the school, and safely 
home again. They had to account also for absentees. 

The lessons were of course yery simple. A verse of one of Watts’ 
Hymns was learned, sung, and explained. Then a short simple text was 
committed to memory, carefully explained, and tried to be applied. In 
this way even the youngest children began to know some of the most 
precious words of life. The exercises were generally closed by an inte- 
resting Bible narrative, not read out of the Bible, but told in the style 
of Mr. Gall’s Infant Catechism—a valuable little book, which has been 
found of singular use by many teachers. We kept the children together 
for about an hour and a quarter ; only one teacher was necessary, but it 
is desirable to have an assistant to help in keeping order. 

In conclusion, we would press on the attention of Sabbath school 
teachers the vast importance of Infant Sabbath schools, in operating on 
the lowest and most destitute districts. In the district mentioned, the 
attempt to get a full hold of either the wretched older children, or the 
class still older and more wretched, has nearly failed. But we conceive, 
by Infant schools, a teacher may win his way into the heathenism of a 
district in the manner mentioned. And let it be remembered that, if we 
look after the youngest, we will, in a year or two, find our charge grown 
up to be the oldest. At present, our knife is not applied, we conceive, 
near enough to the root of the tree. 

Another advantage—our female teachers can scarcely be employed at 
present in the rough work of extension or missionary schools in very 
destitute districts ; but one female teacher (and every one knows that 
females are specially suited for teaching the youngest children) could 
easily take charge of an Infant school of 50 children, with a visit from 
the superintendent now and then. We submit it, of course, only as a 
theory, but one likely to be true, that, if 50 females would take some 
trouble in training themselves to be Infant Sabbath school teachers, they 
might make more thorough inroads on Satan’s kingdom, than if employed 
in ordinary classes in local schools. This peculiar training would chiefly 
consist in visiting several times some well-taught Infant day-school. 
Thomas Oranfield used to say, that he looked for a larger harvest from 
Infant schools than from any other way of sowing the precious seed. The 
earlier the twig is bent the better. 


AN EFFORT FOR THE OUTCASTS. 


RatHER more than three years ago, a Sabbath school teacher engaged 
as a Mission Sabbath school teacher. In his class there were a great 
number who could not read ; and, while he thought it possible to com- 
municate religious knowledge to them in these circumstances, he felt 
certain of gaining his object much sooner if he had them taught to read. 
He could not attempt to teach them all, but selected four above twelve 
years of age, as being the most needful. He had then no thought of 
devoting any of his time through the week for that purpose ; (indeed, if 
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such a thing had been proposed to him at first, he would very likely have 
said it was impossible he could do so, for he was engaged in a business 
that requires constant attention to a late hour, and had also duties to 
perform as an oflice-bearer in the church ;) so he met with them on the 
Sabbath mornings, and taught for one hour. This continued until he saw 
there was no hope of learning them to read, unless he could meet with 
them oftener. He resolved at once to devote four evenings through the 
week to accomplish his object; and this he has continued to do ever 
since. 

Of these four scholars only one has turned out well; but having been 
selected because they were the most ignorant and depraved in the class, 
their cases are not to be considered as the average of an adult class. One 
of them would neither attend regularly nor learn; and, after trying all 
the means that the teacher could think of to improve him, but without 
success, he was allowed to take his own will, and very soon left. He 
was not so wicked as indolent, and is now working as a weaver; but 
still perfectly indifferent to every thing that can have a tendency to 
improve his mind. 

Another learned to read with tolerable ease, and to write a good text 
hand, and was one of whom the teacher had good hopes: he was of a 
quiet, inoffensive disposition, but his parents were both drunkards ; and 
when they had a house (which sometimes was not the case), there was 
not a single article of furniture in it; so that there was not a single 
comfort or source of happiness connected with his home. During a great 
part of the year he lived by poaching, about which the teacher often 
remonstrated with him; and, after getting his consent to learn a trade, 
found a person who was willing to take him as an apprentice, and had 
also made arrangements for maintaining him until he would be able to 
provide for himself, for all which the lad seemed most thankful. The last 
time the teacher saw him, was when sent to make inquiry as to how much 
would be needed to keep him weekly ; but he did not return, and since 
that time has taken care that the teacher shall not get a sight of him. 
This is the most disheartening case he has met with. 

The third is to all appearance completely lost. He had often deserted, 
and sent word that he would not come back; but he had excellent 
natural talents, that would make him either a great curse or a blessing 
to society. His parents were also of the most degraded class, and the 
teacher thought that, unless he could do something for the boy (humanly 
speaking), he must be lost ; so he persevered with him for more than two 
years, until he was convicted of pocket-picking and imprisoned. The 
teacher then resolyed on making a last effort to save him, when he should 
be liberated from jail; and made offer to his parents to provide for him 
ever afterwards, if they would delegate their power and authority over 
the boy entirely to him ; to which they agreed with apparent good-will, 
-and looked upon it as relieving them from a duty which they felt to be 
a burden. The boy also promised to come direct from the jail to his 
teacher ; but, instead of doing so, he went straight to his parents, and 
they received him. When the teacher found he did not come, he called 
on the parents, who said the boy had refused to go to him, and they 
could not compel him, although they were anxious to get rid of him, He 
then asked to sce the boy, and was told he was out gathering coals (every 
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one acquainted with this class will understand that honesty is not essen- 
tial to its effectual performance). When the teacher found him, the boy 
at once told him he would not go under his charge, and did not want to 
have anything more to do with him. f 

The only one of the four that has turned out well was convicted of 
stealing, and imprisoned about six months after this class was begun. 
When he came out of jail, several weeks elapsed before the teacher got 
hold of him, and then he reluctantly consented to attend again; but he 
did so, and soon began to manifest decided symptoms of improvement. 
He was requested to attend the church, which he did, although very 
much against his will at first ; but, about a year afterwards, he told the 
teacher that he found himself far happier attending the church, than he 
used to be when spending the Sabbath among his companions; and he 
continued to attend (often barefooted) until he left the town. He had 
now been employed as an errand-boy in a shop for a considerable time, 
and gave great satisfaction ; and, about ten months ago, through the 
recommendation of his employer, he got a better situation in the country, 
for a few months. When winter came, his services were not required ; 
but his master and family were so well pleased with him, and felt such 
an interest in his welfare, that they offered to keep him all winter, and 
send him to school, which they have done ; and as yet have had no cause 
to regret their kindness to him. When he comes to town, he calls upon 
the teacher ; and his eyes are often filled with tears of gratitude while 
they are talking over his past and present circumstances, and future 
prospects. 

This school is now increased to fourteen scholars—and while good has 
been done to many, there is one case in particular, where the good pro- 
duced is so great, that the teacher has recorded it :—In January last 
year, a lad of sixteen years of age was admitted, who knew the letters, 
but no more ; but by the month of December, he could read the New 
Testament with ease, and write a very good small hand ; and is now 
often employed by his acquaintances to write letters for them to their 
friends ; and it would do any one good to see the happiness he enjoys in 
the honourable position he now occupies; and that this is felt to be the 
case, the following is an illustration given by him to the teacher :— 
“ Before, when petitions to Parliament were brought to the workshop 
for signatures, he had to run and hide himself, but now he can sign his 
name as well as any of his neighbours.” He was also at first very relue- 
tant to attend the church ; but about three months ago, he told the teacher 
he thought he could pay for a cheap sitting in the church, and would like 
to do so; and he is now a seat-holder as well as a regular attender, and 
also a reader out of the congregational library. He is learning a trade, 
and will very soon have completed his apprenticeship. The cause of his 
being so entirely neglected was his father, who spent in intoxicating 
drink what should have clothed, fed, and educated his family. In the 
end of January last, the lad became a member of the Tee-total Society, 
and in about three weeks afterwards, through his persuasion, his father 
wis mother did the same, and all haye kept it till now, and are likely to 

0 SO. 

If there can be any doubt, after reading the above, whether the teacher 

has had sufficient reward for his three years’ labour,—one thing is certain, 


THE FIRST DUTY OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER, 
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that he is thoroughly satisfied with it himself ; and says, if he could con- 
vey to others a true impression of the happiness and benefits he has en- 
joyed through them, that many would gladly engage in such work. He 
would haye all know, that the only qualifications required for it are, 
a real desire to do good, and the willing mind. He had no other. 

Perth. Poets 


THE FIRST DUTY OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 


“ Wuar is our first and highest duty as teachers of God’s truth?” In 
general, then, our answer is, “ We are ambassadors for Christ,” and our 
great duty as such is carefully to understand, and faithfully to unfold 
and discharge, the embassy on which we are sent. This, as it appears to 
me, is the highest ground we can take, and comprehends any thing else 
as subordinate. We must give all diligence to make ourselves acquainted 
with the real meaning of the message on which we are sent. It is not 
merely one set of doctrines and one set of duties we are called to exa- 
mine, but the whole field of revelation ; the bearing of the whole upon 
the different parts, and of these upon one another. As our faith ought 
to be grounded on a whole Bible ; so, in teaching others, our minds ought 
to take in the whole contents thereof, and so take them in as to be able 
to give them forth without mutilation. For, consider the case of an 
ambassador from the court of one sovereign to that of another. He re- 
ceives his commission, and proceeds on his way. Neither hunger nor 
thirst, neither the cooling shade nor the safe retreat, draw him aside 
fora moment. He proceeds forward, and nothing can divert him from 
his course, till he stands at the feet of royalty, and there discharge his 
embassy. But suppose—and it is no more than history records—that, 
before setting out, he had neglected to attend to or inquire after the in- 
structions received for the good success of his mission, or haying got these, 
yet neglected the chart of his journey, and a guide who might conduct 
him. In the main his heart might beat high with loyalty for his sov- 
ereign, so high as to count her interests his own, yet this would be of no 
avail, The embassy would, to a certainty, prove an utter failure ; and, 
by his neglect or ignorance, the most fearful consequences might ensue. 
The nation might be deluged in blood, and he would be reckoned, and 
rightly reckoned, “ blood-guilty.” Now, applying this to our case: the 
Lord Jesus Christ we acknowledge as our King, and supreme Sovereign, 
as also “ King of kings, and Lord of lords.” The great work he came 
from the bosom of the Eternal to accomplish, was the redemption of his 
people out of the hand of their enemy. Having done this, before leaving 
the scene of his conquest, he gave commandment to his followers to go forth 
everywhere, and proclaim the gospel of peace. This is the grand message 
from God to man, and may all be summed up thus: “God, in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, and not imputing unto them their trespasses.” 
This is the import of our embassy: “ And we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in his stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” It is thus we go forth to the young and the igno- 
rant, and we tell them that God is well-pleased with the righteousness of 
his eternal Son; that, though the rebellious, “ the wicked, shall be turned 
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into hell,” yet that, meanwhile, an amnesty is declared, and. this offer of 
pardon we press upon their acceptance. But, in order to do this, it is 
not enough that we ourselves have accepted of the pardon held out, and 
laid aside our rebel arms. A plain country peasant may be a right loyal 
subject ; but who would think of taking him from following the plough, 
and, in his rude state, send him as a representative to a foreign court? 
Nor is it enough that we have a great desire to communicate the gospel 
to others; this may, and indeed is, an evidence that we highly esteem it. 
Something farther, however, than all this is needed, in order to our 
intelligent and faithful discharge of this vital and all-important work. 
We must make ourselves thoroughly versant with the document put into 
our hands ; and this will require us to be “ diligent in business, and fer- 
vent in spirit.” 

Now, lest it should be supposed that we are requiring something too high 
for the attainment of ordinary Christian men, we would observe, that it 
is not scholarship of any kind, nor attainments of any kind we plead for. 
Not secular learning, though, in part, this is desirable, and ought to be 
acquired as we have opportunity ; nor is it high theological attainments, 
though we shall be no losers, but quite the reverse, by the possession of 
such. All we plead for is this, neither more nor less, a faithful acyuaint- 
ance with the Bible—an acquaintance co-extensive with its doctrine, and 
luminous with its light, and life-giving power. Some may run into an 
opposite extreme, and be ready to exclaim, “ Why, if this be the sum of 
our duty, nothing is more easy ; this is only what every Christian man 
and woman is in duty bound to seek after.” True, doubtless; but, breth- 
ren, we must have little knowledge of our ignorance, and little acquaint- 
ance with our inaptitude to learn divine truth, even after we have been 
brought to know it as God’s truth, if we think it an easy matter to ac- 
quaint ourselves therewith. It is no difficult matter, we grant, to skim 
the surface, and see some sort of harmony and connectedness existing 
among the various parts; and it is equally easy to have our minds ac- . 
customed to certain common-places and statements of the written word. 
But if we love and honour the God of the Bible, and tremble at its state- 
ments,—if we believe assuredly that it is the word of the infinite and the 
unseen Jebovah,—if we have felt that our native disposition is entirely 
opposed to it,—if, in a word, we regard “Christ and him crucified” as 
the alpha and omega of that word,—we will not fail to perceive that as 
yet we are very ignorant, that we know but very little of what we ought 
to know, and that little alas! how imperfectly. Knowledge, or the fruits 
of it, is so plentiful in our day, that we are apt to lose ourselves in its 
exuberance everywhere pouring forth around us to the high and low. 
“ We are advancing,” it has been said, “in literature and the sciences 
with railway speed ;” and so it might be said of the evangelistic litera- 
ture of the Bible also. But what is the fruit of all this? Are we not 
too much content to rest satisfied with the thoughts of other men, with 
their plans and systems ? 

Let it be granted that many men have been, and are, working to some 
purpose the mine of divine truth, and that there they have “digged as 
for hid treasures.” Still, we may ask, what the better are we, if we fol- 
low not their example? We may know the Scriptures learnedly and 
well in @ sense; but is it in such a sense as that we are thereby “ mighty 
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in the scriptures?” Assuredly not, unless we are now found really study- 
ing the Bible, becoming real Bible students, making a thorough business 
of learning it, and found diligent therein. If we would profit by the 
labours of other men, we must be found with the Bible open before us, 
and our Concordance beside it. We may labour long and find little 
fruit ; yet, let that little fruit be our own, and we will not think it un- 
worthy all the labour and painstaking we can bestow. “'To him who” 
thus “hath shall be given, and he shall have” more “ abundantly.” And 
though we may feel far behind others in readiness of utterance, or in 
“opening and alleging that Jesus is the Christ,” to the young committed 
to our charge,—yea, though even to babes we should speak with a 
stammering tongue and feel slow of heart to learn,—though all night 
long we should toil and find nothing,—yet, waiting on the God who 
heareth prayer, and in whose hand is the gift of the Spirit, we shall in 
due time receive the wisdom from above, “the spirit of knowledge and 
of a sound mind.” 


A WORKMAN THAT NEEDS TO BE ASHAMED. 


One Sabbath evening I occupied my accustomed place in the school, 
and the usual devotional exercises being over, my active duties began. 
A short time was sufficient to enable me to perform the more mechanical 
part of hearing the children repeat the verses and hymns that had been 
learned, and I next proceeded to teach a passage from the Bible. In five 
minutes, or a little more, evident symptoms of weariness began to appear ; 
a general restlessness, shifting of position, and a wandering eye, showed 
pretty plainly that the scholars were not much interested. This pained 
me a little ; but I proceeded with, if possible, a more lively manner. No 
good effect seemed to follow; on the contrary, the evil increased ; and 
among half-suppressed murmurs, I could hear them saying to one another, 
“What does he say?” “What does he mean?” “I don’t understand 
him!” 

Finding that I could not succeed in keeping my class quiet and atten- 
tive by any other method, I felt myself reduced to the necessity of tell- 
ing a story or anecdote, to interest and enliven them. Fora few minutes 
this succeeded ; but, to my great annoyance, before I was half-finished, the 
majority were showing most unequivocal signs of weariness, by yawning, 
rubbing their eyes, and fidgetting on their seats; and when I had done 
altogether, I was mortified to find that two of them were asleep. My 
vexation was by no means diminished on hearing one scholar say to an- 
other, in an audible whisper, that “surely they had heard that story 
before.” 

What to do next I scarcely knew; but, after a short pause, I asked a 
few questions that elicited no answers, and then gave utterance to a 
vehement denunciation of carelessness and inattention. This I might 
have saved myself the trouble of doing, as it shared the same fate as the 
other expedients. The time, however, must be filled up, and I got through 
it by such various means as presented themselves to my mind at the mo- 
ment. When the hour of dismissal came, I took my way home quite 
worn out,—exhausted in body and mind,—and heartily glad that I had 
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finished a task which had proved, for at least one night, to be a heavy 
burden. 

What made me uneasy and unhappy in my secret retirement? What 
prevented me from so implicitly casting my care upon God? It was be- 
cause after-reflection and the upbraidings of my own conscience shewed ~ 
me, that for this ill spent hour on the Sabbath, not the children, but I 
alone should bear the blame; for, on this occasion, my mind had not been 
previously in such a spiritual frame as to make me feel the importance of 
my work, and the need of preparation for it—some of the results being, 

1st, A number of questions that served only to cause perplexity and 
confusion ; for I had not looked at the passage of Scripture until I came 
into the school-room. 

2d, A general confusion of ideas, and an incessant flitting from one 
thing to another ; for I had no particular subject or aim in view. 

3d, An empty repetition of the most common and pointless phrases, 
having scarcely any connection, and still less interest. 

It was not to be wondered at, that these things, along with a want of 
anything like a high tone of spiritual exercise, should produce such a 
misspent evening. ‘‘ Want of success!” I might truly cry; but the 
blame was my own: and well might I have the bitter and humbling 
reflections, that I had foolishly taken out an empty vessel and expected 
to return with it full; I had taken no “precious seed” with me, but 
hoped to “return rejoicing, bringing my sheaves back again ;” I had 
given cause for the children of my class to think less of the pleasantness 
and power of religion, and perhaps perilled the souls of some of them, by 
thus trifling an hour on the Sabbath evening. 

Would that our Sabbath teachers felt the danger of giving way to 
slothful indifference in preparing themselves for their classes! ‘“ We need 
more faith,” says one ; “more prayer,” says another ; “more study,” says a 
third ; we need all: they all come under the head of “preparation.” 
But it is as unscriptural to pray and not use means, as to use the means 
without prayer ; and we can only hope for more success, when we make 
such a complete and conscientious preparation for our duties, as will en- 
able us, in truth, “to watch for souls as they that must give in an account.” 


HOPE. 


“T INTEND to give up my class,” exclaims one teacher, “I am not doing 
them any good.” “I cannot get my scholars to listen,” says another 
despondingly, “I think I may as well not be teaching.” “ My scholars 
come regularly every Sabbath,” says a third, “but all my efforts seem to 
be vain; they come and sit down, and go away again, with apparently 
the same hard indifferent hearts that they had when I first knew them, 
two or three years ago.” A fourth teacher says, “I do not think m 
scholars care for me; my words seem to them like idle tales, and they 
believe them not.” Such expressions and thoughts as these, may well 
furnish to every Sabbath school teacher, matter for grave reflection and 
serious self-examination. 

That there is frequently but too good reason for fearing, (humanly 
speaking,) that we have “spent our strength for nought and in yain,” we 
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may admit; but it is not very reasonable, to say the least of it, to con- 
tent ourselves with the acknowledgment of want of success, without also 
seeking to remove the causes; the chief one of which will be admitted by 
every devoted teacher, to be the absence of that which made Jesus ad- 
dress to his fearful disciples, the reproachful question, “ How is it that ye 
have no faith ?” 

A teacher goes to his class, and labours diligently ; he sets before the 
children the ways of life and death 3 he beseeches them to choose be- 
tween God and Satan ; he tells them to think of the value of their im- 
mortal spirits, and the loving-kindness of Jesus in standing in the room of 
the guilty ; and entreats them to seek him now. His work is done ; he 
came to it despondingly ; he leaves it sad and weary ; he has cast in the 
seed with but little hope of its growing up unto life eternal, and his Sab- 
bath evening prayer is poured forth only as a mournful lamentation over 
the hardness and wickedness of the heart of fallen man. Can we wonder 
that our teaching has frequently so little effect, when we go to work 
with such a heavy load of despondency on our minds as this? Are we 
always to be our own slaves instead of Christ’s servants? Surely it is 
very unworthy of us to forget, in this manner, the examples he has given 
us of faith and patience, of hope and joy. How can we so dishonour-him, 
and practically doubt his word, and his power and will to help us? Our- 
selves we may doubt, for we have often reason to do so ; but Jesus, never. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss fully, “ Despondeney, its 
Causes and Cure ;” but it may be remarked, that a firm endeavour to 
persuade ourselves of its unreasonableness, and an earnest striving after 
a closer communion with God, accompanied with a diligent and prayerful 
consideration of the different parts of the Bible bearing on the subject, 
{keeping particularly in view the effects of faith in God, as displayed in 
the character of those “who through faith and patience are now inherit- 
ing the promises,”) with the addition of the conversation of a hopeful, 
cheerful Christian friend, will doubtless do much to dispel the dark cloud 
hanging over the mind. Though rather a common-place remark, yet we 
may notice, that it will help us against despondency, if we consider that 
the unseen operations of the Holy Spirit may be going on in the hearts 
of our children without affording, to human eyes, any indication of his 
presence ; and that children not unfrequently endeavour to conceal their 
convictions, by assuming an outward calmness to cover the conflict within. 

The writer is led to make these remarks, from having been at one 
time in a very desponding state of mind in reference to his class. For a 
considerable time no impression, in any degree favourable, seemed to be 
made on the minds and hearts of the children. ‘They came and sat 
down, night after night, with the same impassive appearance ; they went 
mechanically through all the lessons and employments of the evening; 
without showing any open opposition, they seemed to be gradually har- 
dening into cold formality. The effect of this on the mind of the teacher 
was exceedingly depressing, and he had almost sunk into hopelessness, 
when, on concluding the exercises one Sabbath evening, he chanced to 
say, that “many come just to the door of heaven, who would never enter 
in ;” that very night he was pleased, and at the same time ashamed and 
humbled, to find several of the children coming, without any knowledge 
of one another, to inquire if there was hope for them. A farther exami- 
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nation showed that more than one had for some time past been under 
deep convictions of sin, and had, to all appearance, a sincere purpose of 
seeking the peace that Jesus only could give. 

How much reason have we for being ashamed, when we find all our 
needless fears and doubts so frequently set at nought, and our faint-heart- 
edness rebuked by the silent operation of the Word of God! Let us de- 
spond no more, but seek that strong undoubting faith which will make 
us ready to cry out, “I can do all things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me.” 


To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—Having written so fully in previous letters, on the state 
of religious education in the country, and having at present little addi- 
tional information, I merely send you a list of the places in which I have 
lectured since I last wrote you. 

These places are :—Kilbride, Beith, Stranraer, Creetown, Wigtown, 
Midmar, Aberdeen, Banff, Huntly, Elgin, Forres, Boghole, Nairn, Arder- 


sier, and Laverness- Yours sincerely, JAMES INGLIs. 


BOOKS AND TRACTS. 
To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Srr,—In reading your last number, I was struck with an article on 
“Sabbath School Books and Tracts ;” and must say, that my experience, 
although only dating a few years, does not exactly coincide with that 
therein described. Although I have never substituted the giving of a 
tract or book for direct personal reproof and admonition, I have been in 
the habit for some time past, in my own individual class, of lending on the 
Sabbath to those boys who have repeated their lessons weld, and been gen- 
erally attentive, some Religious Tract Society publication. I cannot say 
I know of any instance of direct conversion to God being accomplished 
by such means, but I have seen much benefit arising from it. 

It has tended generally to make the children more fond of their Bible, 
by exciting a desire for a more thorough acyuaintance with those facts, 
narratives, or characters in Scripture, which have only been hinted at in 
their tract ; besides also leading them to search for those Scripture proofs 
therein intended to illustrate any startling truth. This I have always 
most zealously encouraged, knowing it to be so important, and also the 
careless manner in which children are generally wont to pass over such 
points. I have also found, that where there has been anything very in- 
teresting in their tract or book, it has caused much reflection, and in the 
midst of my religious instruction I have often been interrupted by one of 
them confirming what I have said, by applying that truth or principle 
which has taken such a hold upon their minds to the subject under con- 
sideration. 

I have also often heard the testimony of a parent as to the excellence 
of what they have read in these books ; and I think you will agree with 
me that a very beneficial influence must often be exercised by the read- 
ing of such books, either by the parents or the children aloud. 
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These fruits have naturally given me much delight, and have been an 
extra inducement to continue my plan; but I am fully persuaded with 
you, as would every pious Sabbath school teacher, that we can expect no 
blessing ultimately to arise from this or any other branch of our good 
work, unless we have a devoted love for the souls of our children, and 
faith and prayer are earnestly put forth by us. H. D. 

Bristol. 


SMiscellaneous Comuuinications. 
RURAL SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A cuass of schools of a very useful character, which we have not seen 
noticed in any publication, is, we are happy to say, beginning to spread 
themselyes throughout the country—these are Rural Sabbath schools. 
They have nothing peculiar in them, farther than that they solve the 
difficulty of teaching children in a very thinly peopled district. Instead 
of trying to gather a large school of children—which in such places 
would be hopeless—a dozen, or even half-a-dozen, are brought into a cot- 
tar’s or a farm house, and in the kitchen, or the parlour, or in the barn 
if the children are numerous, are taught in the usual way. Once or twice 
a-year, there is a general gathering of all the children into a church, 
where they have some refreshments, a bun and a little fruit, a speech or 
two, and a serious address, Nothing is more cheerful than to see the 
gathering of the different schools. One band tripping along a burn-side ; 
another trudging over a long moor or a steep hill; a third band, com- 
posed of two or three schools which have met together, winding in pro- 
cession, in their best attire, along the different bends of the road, and 
their teachers rejoicing in the fruits of their labours. Here a grey-haired 
sire, half-smiling half-erying at the sight, tells us how it was fifty years 
ago; another points to this and the other teacher, who was once one of 
his scholars ; a third will have it, that this is the beginning of the mil- 
lennium. Some of the children have come five or six miles to the church ; 
but there they are, with their little paper bags and their oranges, as 
merry and happy as their compeers of the city ; and they sit and listen 
to the addresses with a staidness which would astonish a city-born boy 
or girl. They have picked up a few of the more common hymns. “The 
Happy Land,” and “Joyful, joyful,” they are all familiar with ; and 
though, as they meet so seldom, they do not sing exactly in time, a little 
practice brings them to sing more exactly in unison. And when nine 
o'clock comes, away they march over hill and dale, crossing burns, tra- 
versing moors—the bands lessening as they go—until all again is stillness 
and night. But the speeches, and the stories, and the meeting, are a six 
months’ wonder, till it is almost time to have another. 

We could wish to see these schools more numerous than they are. We 
know of one congregation that has six of such schools, another eight, and 
another—and the congregation is not large—has, within a radius of five 
or six miles, no less than fourteen, attended by about five hundred chil- 
dren, belonging to different congregations. : 

It is not necessary to be in a large town, or to have a large school, in 
order to do good. If each of us would ask, Who is my neighbour? and 
do what we can to him, we shall never want opportunity of doing good. 
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A LAMB LOST. 


Onz Sabbath, a little girl belonging to one of our Protestant congre- 
gations, was taken by a Roman Catholic companion to the Sabbath school, 
held in the Romish church of the town where she lived. The paintings, 
the coloured windows, the splendour of the decorations, and the music, 
filled the child’s mind with awe. The priest seeing the girl to be a stran- 
ger, spoke to her very kindly, gave her a Popish Catechism, and asked 
her to return next Sabbath. She was not slow to comply with the in- 
vitation. Sabbath after Sabbath was she to be found in the Roman 
Catholic church, a most diligent scholar. It was some time before her 
absence from her own school was particularly remarked. When her 
teacher found out where she was attending, he endeavoured to bring her 
back to her former school ; but it was too late—an impression had been 
made on the imagination of the girl which resisted all argument, and 
that girl became a Roman Catholic. O teachers! see that you visit your 
scholars, as if you knew your responsibility. O that the church would 
only remember the young ! 


TEACHERS’ SOIREES. 


In passing through a country town, one day, we noticed an advertise- 
ment announcing a soiree of Sabbath school teachers, and giving a list of 
the different speakers. After the name of the reverend gentleman, stand- 
ing on a line apart and in bold letters, was an intimation to the effect, 
that the services of Mr. , of , the celebrated Comic singer, had 
been engaged for the evening. What were the merits of the different 
speakers and performers we made no attempt to ascertain, neither did 
we learn what success the comic songs had in drawing Sabbath school 
teachers together, or whether the grave or the gay had the preponderance 
in the meeting ; but we question exceedingly the propriety—to use no 
stronger term—of mingling together sentiments and feelings so very dif- 
ferent. ‘The musician may be of unexceptionable character, and the songs 
(possibly) free from the least taint of impurity and vulgarity; but a 
Teachers’ meeting is for higher ends than to obtain a little diversion ; 
and while there is no oceasion for melancholy or formality, there ought 
to be a sincere desire to review the past for the purposes of humiliation 
and thankfulness, and to look onwards and prepare for the holy warfare 
into which we are again about to enter. The religious element ought to 
appear with unmistakeable fulness, and give a tone to every thing that 
is said and done. 

We have been present at two or three soirees of teachers ; some con- 
ducted with great gravity and seriousness, others in which there was no 
small mirth or jesting, and others again where there was freedom without 
levity, and a serious spirit which yet permitted a little liveliness. We 
must say, that though the last may come nearer to the idea of a social 
meeting than the first, there is so much danger of its degenerating into 
mere foolishness, that, rather than run any risk, we would very much 
prefer the first, unless we had perfect confidence in the tact and discretion 
of our chairman. 


It is when we depart from a Teachers’ meeting with a deeper earnestness 
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of spirit—when we can look back on the different speeches, and pray 
over them individually—when there has been strong wrestling with God 
for the souls of the dear children whom He has put under our care, and 
we have felt ourselves drawn closer together as fellow-soldiers of Christ— 
that a meeting is worth the teacher's care, and that we may hope it will 
have a blessing from on high. We do not know that the direction of the 
apostle will ever be more appropriate than to such meetings, “Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.” There are such things as “ foolish talking 
and jesting which are not conyenient.”—-We could say more, but a word 
is enough to the wise. 


Saspatu Sonoots or Scornanp.—On the evening of Friday, 18th Feb.; 
an important and most interesting meeting was held in the Religious 
Institution Rooms, 12, South Hanover Street, Glasgow. On the invita- 
tion of the Directors of the Glasgow Sabbath School Union, delegates to 
the number of twenty-five in all, from the following places, met with the 
Glasgow Union, for the purpose of conferring on matters connected with 
the efficiency of Sabbath schools, viz. :— 


Airdrie. Dumbarton. Kilmarnock, Linlithgow. 
Ayr. Dundee. Lanark. Paisley. 
Campbelton. Edinburgh. Leith. Perth. 
Dalkeith. Hamilton. 


Upwards of sixty gentlemen sat down to tea, at six o'clock — James 
Salmon, Esq., the President of the Glasgow Union, in the chair. 

Having joined together in praise and prayer, the business of the even- 
ing was begun by an interesting address from the Chairman, explaining 
the objects of the meeting, and indicating the way in which it was pro- 
posed to conduct it ; concluding with the expression of an earnest hope 
that the result of the conference might be the formation of a union more 
extensive and influential than any now existing, and which might tell 
beneficially on the religious instruction of the young throughout Scotland. 
He then called on a member of the Glasgow Union to give a brief state- 
ment of its history and constitution. A similar statement was made re- 
garding Edinburgh by one of the gentlemen from that city. Thereafter 
most interesting accounts of the state and progress of Sabbath school in- 
struction, in their respective localities, were communicated by the dele- 
gates from the various places named above. ‘The speakers entered cor- 
dially into the President’s idea of a union for Scotland. Its desirableness 
cannot be disputed, but the difficulty seems to be where its head-quarters 
should be, and who should take the management of it. The delegates 
from Edinburgh thought it should be set up in Glasgow; while the Glas- 
gow teachers, who spoke as decidedly, urged the metropolis as the natural 
and most convenient centre of such a movement. Some friends are in- 
clined to think that it might best be carried out by uniting the two 
proposals,—a Committee in Edinburgh, operating on the eastern and 
northern parts of the country, and another in Glasgow, acting on the 
west and south. The two Committees might occasionally meet together, 
and they could always act in concert. ' j 

Meantime, a small committee was appointed to consider the subject. 
We shall wait anxiously for their report, and trust it will result in an 
institution which will be a blessing to the whole land. 
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Before separating, the meeting, on the motion of James Gall, Esq., 
passed a unanimous and hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman. There 
never was a vote more thoroughly deserved. Having tasted the sweets 
of social intercourse with each other, we hope the Sabbath school teachers 
of Scotland will not long rest satisfied without a renewal of the gratifi- 
eation on a more extended scale. 


Union ror Prayer.—The Glasgow Union has formed one most prac- 
tical and useful way in which the Sabbath school teachers of Scotland 
might meet and unite. They propose that they shall meet at a throne 
of grace on the first Sabbath of every month, between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening, and seek a blessing there and then for the Sabbath 
school teachers and scholars of Scotland. Who will not go? If there be 
a teacher who requires no mercy for himself, he need not go! If there 
be a teacher who requires no supply of grace, he need not go! If there 
be one whose scholars are all converted, and living like Christians, he 
need not go! If there be one who cares for none of the Sabbath school 
teachers or scholars of Scotland, he need not go. We think all others 
should. 


Giascow Saspatu Scuoor TeacuEers’ Unton.—We have in our hand 
the Report of this great Union for 1847-8 ; a Report printed for one of 
district Unions of Glasgow—the western district; and also the Report of 
a Union formed among the Congregationalists of Glasgow. The gene- 
ral report notices the exertions of the Union in promoting Sabbath ob- 
servance and temperance—memorials to ministers in behalf of the young— 
adult classes—missions—meetings of teachers, all showing life and vigour. 
We extract the result of their balance sheet. The number of teachers, 
2078 ; of scholars, 29,569 ; of these above fifteen, 4281.- The increase 
over last year is 134 teachers ; 2635 scholars; of these an increase of 
1140 above fifteen years of age. We would thank God for this, and 
encourage our dear fellow-labourers to press forward. 

We are indebted to the Glasgow Union for the origination of two pro- 
posals noticed before—the conference of Sabbath school teachers from all 
parts of Scotland, and a proposal of a Prayer Union among them. The 
Congregational Sabbath School Society appears to be a well-organised and 
well-wrought band of labourers. We have not space to say more. 


EpinsurcH Sappatu Scnoon TracuErs’ Union, held their annual 
meeting in March last. For some time this Union has been altering, 
or rather completing its organization, and their Report presented a fair 
quantity of work done. The increase of the number of teachers and chil- 
dren since 1846 is very considerable. The teachers have increased 260, 
and the scholars 1100. There are now 1060 teachers ; 11,100 scholars. 

The Union noticed with pleasure the countenance and support they 
had got from the Glasgow and other Unions, and teachers throughout 
Scotland, in regard to the Magazine, and their agent, Mr. Inglis; and 
expressed a hope that it would be continued and increased. 


Pertu Sasparn Scxoon Tracuers’ Unton.—This Union in the “ fair 
city,” has overtaken a much larger proportion of the population than in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh ; yet they show a decrease this year of 2 teachers 
and 49 scholars. They haye at present 293 teachers, and 2557 scholars; 
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all appears to be moving onwards as usual. May the anxiety expressed 
for Sabbath school extension bear fruit in action! we know and believe 
it will: next year will show an increase, 

In looking at these reports, two remarks apply to them all. On ren- 
dering the statistics, is it the number on the roll, or an average in actual 
attendance that is given? it should be the actual attendance. It will 
make a difference of twenty or twenty-five per cent. on the return. Would 
our friends specify always what they take ; and next, let all be humbled 
in the very dust that, in reporting so much teaching, we can report so 
few conversions. How Christ must be dishonoured! How many souls 
must be lost ! 

We feel it would be out of place to say more regarding this movement 
at present, than to state our sincere and cordial approval of the object ; 
and we hope that the measures adopted will be practical in their nature, 
and well carried out. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Youth’s Temperance Journals. 


Tue correspondent who has sent us these little books, writes with them 
thus :— 

« Drzar Srr,—A short time ago, I visited York Castle, and in one of 
the wards I met with fourteen young convicts, most of them under 20 
years of age. On conversing with them, I found, to my surprise, that no 
fewer than thirteen out of the fourteen had been Sunday scholars ; and 
ten of them stated that it was under the influence of intoxicating drink 
that they had been led to commit the crimes which had brought them 
there. This single fact has forced me, as an old Sunday school secretary, 
to regard it as a part of my duty to urge upon the young the simple but 
effective practice of entire abstinence of these liquors as beverages.” 


We cannot go the length our correspondent, and those who adopt the 
abstinence principle, choose to go. We see the evil in all its length and 
breadth, and we feel it too; but we differ in the remedial measures. Our 
general broad principle is this: it is not sinful—it is lawful—to partake 
of liquors even though, taken in excess, they intoxicate ; yet all who 
dread the temptation, or have suffered from exposure to it, and feel that 
they cannot taste without danger, ought to abstain. The most Christian 
example we hold to be that of Christian moderation ; we believe it was 
that left us by Christ himself, Matt. xi. 18, 19. 

But again; while we admit that every teacher must oppose sin in the 
orm in which he encounters it—and this would lead our teachers specially 
and frequently to warn their scholars against the sin of drunkenness—we 
never will consent to our Sabbath schools being degraded into mere 
vehicles of any of the popular, semi-religious, or sectarian schemes of the 
day. We would say, solemnly, to our Sabbath school teachers, the soul 
of that child is perishing ; you have but one thing to do—bring it to 
Christ—make it like him. You will find the work hard enough, and 
your time is very short—a short, short hour. If any call you from the 
Bible path of duty, say, “I am doing a great work, so that I cannot 
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come down: why should the work cease whilst I leave it!” Neh. vi. 3. 
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Some Objections to the Sabbath Alliance considered. By a Voluntary. 
Evin. : W. OnrpHant & Sons. 
Storr and satisfactory reasons why, notwithstanding apparent difficul- 
ties, Voluntaries should join the Alliance. 


Science and Scripture; their Consistency and Harmony maintained. By 
C. J. Kennedy. Enptn.: W. Ourpuant & Sons. 


In a former work, “ Nature and Revelation harmonious,” Mr. Kennedy 
exposed what he considered some erroneous opinions in “ Combe’s Consti- 
tution of Man.” Mr. C. replied, and this little publication is a justification 
of Mr. Kennedy’s position, and must be very interesting to all who know 
aught of the controversy. ; 


Lectures on the Bible to the Young. By John Eadie, LL.D. 
Epin. : W. OxipHant & Sons. 


We hope that many of those for whom they were intended heard these 
- lectures ; that many more have read them since ; and that many more 
will read them. They form a very neat small volume of 150 pages ; 
and the subjects are—Read the Bible—Understand the Bible—Believe 
the Bible—Remember the Bible—Practise the Bible—and Circulate the 
Bible ; and the Lectures are in suitable language, and fully illustrated 
by anecdote and poetry. A Sabbath school teacher might well learn how 
to teach these subjects here. 


Robertson’s Scottish Church Book for Training Youthful Hearers to habits 
of Attention. Guascow: Davip Ropertson. 

Tuts is a note-book, “ ruled,” “ headed,” &c. ; everything done to induce 
youthful hearers to take copious notes of the sermons they hear. Those who 
can be nearly induced from other reasons to do this, wild do so at once if 
this is put into their hands. 


The Church of England Sunday School Quarterly Magazine. No. L., 
March 1848. Published by Church of England Sunday Institute. 


TueE first appearance of another coadjutor in the field of Sabbath 
schools! We welcome it most heartily, because it combines just thought 
and right feeling. Its aim is to make the Sabbath school teacher love 
like a Christian, and think like a man. It aims at placing the Sabbath 
school in a high, in its proper place, as the best instrument the church 
can employ for the salvation of the young ; and still more, it openly and 
at once denounces all secular instruction in Sabbath schools (this thrilled 
our very hearts) ; and distinctly warns the “ A, B, C.” that the hours of their 
existence in the Sabbath schools of England are numbered. We have often 
longed to see our brethren in England free from the burden of teaching 
their scholars to read. The children should be taught, and well taught too, 
but that they never will or can be in a Sabbath school. Will our friends 
bear one word of warning !—Church of England Sabbath School Magazine. 
This is the first Sabbath school magazine that bears at least the name of a 
particular body of Christians. It has been the glory of Sabbath schools that, 
devoting themselves to the great work of making souls Christian, they know 
none but Christ. Let none rob the Sabbath school of its glory. Let all 
that interests Christ interest every Sabbath school teacher, and nothing else. 


